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By Lynd Ward 


At several colleges war memorials are either in contemplation or under construction at the pres- 


ent time. 


generations of the institution’s part in the Great Conflict. 


Other colleges have already erected in enduring bronze or marble their reminder to future 


It is for those institutions still undecided 


as to what shape this memorial will take that THE NEW STUDENT suggests the above design. 


CORRECTION—The name of the student delegation 
to Russia of which Mr. Sol Auerbach was a member was 
not the New York Student Council Delegation as we 
erroneously stated in our issue dated October 19. The 
group was the American Student Delegation to Russia 
and was composed of students from all parts of the 
country, as the name suggests. 
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At the Cradle of a New Science 


By Oscar JASZI 


N THE school year 1925-26 I gave a course at 

Oberlin College under the title PROBLEMS IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE PEACE. It aroused a great 
interest among the students of all departments 
and I decided to continue regularly this class, 
which seems to be the first systematic endeavor 
in America to make the topics of Peace and War 
the study of a distinct discipline. As the editor 
of The New Student asked me to narrate my ex- 
periences and describe my aims concerning the 
work undertaken, I must begin with some person- 
al impressions. When I came, five years ago, for 
the first time to this country, I was still entirely 
under the sway of the war experiences of a de- 
stroyed Europe. What I saw and lived through 
was so terrible that it seemed to me the funda- 
mental duty of any honest man to do everything 
in his power to avoid for the next generation 
similar tragedies and catastrophes. The slogans 
“No more war’ or “The last war to end war” 
were in my mind not only a utilitarian effort but 
at the same time a categorical imperative of our 
moral consciousness. 

Though this conviction can be regarded as an 
ardent aspiration of the great majority of the 
civilized mankind, I saw with growing despair 
that nothing serious was achieved for the elimina- 
tion of war. Under the disguise of a rhetorical 
pacifism the old methods of diplomacy continue 
and there are actually more men under arms than 
before the great Armageddon. At the same time 
all the governments of the world try to develop 
as far as possible their armaments and the fail- 
ure of the conferences for the reduction of arma- 
ments, even between so closely related nations as 
the English and the American, clearly demon- 
strates that the leading statesmen have no sincere 
convictions at all as to the possibility of eliminat- 
ing war. They make a cold lip service to the 
goddess of Peace but simultaneously they prepare 
for the new biological and chemical warfare com- 
pared with which the World War will appear as 
the skirmishes of savages. 

The spectacle offered by the societies of the 
civilized countries is hardly more comforting than 
that shown by their governments. Though there 
is everywhere, and especially in America, an 
amazing amount of good will and a widely spread 
effort to establish a lasting peace, an effort in- 
clined to large financial sacrifices, nevertheless 
this attitude is a purely verbal one, it exhausts 
itself in sentimental gatherings and in oratorical 
performances against the wickedness of war and 
the angelical desirability of peace. 

Under these circumstances it is manifest that 
what the world most bitterly needs is not so much 
a propaganda against the War as a new science 
which could organize all the pacifistic efforts in 


the right direction. I say deliberately a new 
science because no serious prophylaxis can be dis- ° 
covered against the war as long as public opinion 
has no clear understanding concerning the causes 
and dynamics of war. Now, until the present 
day, various causes of war are treated by various 
sciences, but there is no systematic effort to com- 
bine in a logical and critical manner the results 
of all these inquiries. We are told, for instance, 
by some psychologists that the pugnacity of 
human nature is the chief cause of the war sick- 
ness; by some historians that the exuberance of 
nationalism or religious feeling can lead to such 
disastrous results; by many biologists that the 
fundamental dissimilarity of races, by many 
economists that the law of population and that 
of economic expansion, by the Marxists that the 
anarchy of the economic production and the ex- 
ploitation of the workmen, by the jurists that the 
system of unchecked sovereignty, by the represen- 
tatives of religious thought that the adoption of 
an egotistic materialism is mainly responsible for 
warlike conflicts. 

These and similar theses contain an element 
of truth but without a careful analysis of their 
claims and without combining them in a solid and 
scientific theory our understanding of the whole 
phenomenon will remain incomplete and super- 
ficial. It was therefore my endeavor to describé 
in a dispassionate way the causes of war because 
it will be obvious to any scientifically trained per- 
son that without eliminating these causes we can- 
not eliminate their effects. Present day public 
opinion follows just the opposite course and cares 
nothing for the real causes of war. It regards 
the war simply as a crime or stupidity (which 
often it really is) and forgets that in many cases 
war has the same function as Revolution has: it 
solves in a brutal and mechanical way certain 
oppressive problems which a backward states- 
manship and social policy could not solve in terms 
of Reason and Morality. Present day bourgeois 
pacifism tries to cure war by purely jural agree- 
ments and contracts under the auspices of a 
League of Nations entirely devoid of any real 
directive or executive power. It believes that 
contracts for peace and arbitration, reiterated ex- 
pressions of good will and amity are sufficient to 
establish peace and they do not see that there can 
be no real good will and amity as long as the 
causes of conflict and distrust still continue. That 
is the reason why parallel with the so-called Lo- 
carno spirit, the spirit of Armament and Secret 
Diplomacy continues with unaltered force. With- 
out eliminating the causes of war, that is, with- 
out solving the problems of the oppressed nation- 
al minorities, the problems relative to the in- 
capacity of certain countries to nourish a surplus 
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population, to the feudal exploitation of vast 
territories, to the ruthless domination of the back- 
ward races, to the monopolistic positions by which 
the beneficial current of Free Trade is continu- 
ously checked and to other correlated conflicts, a 
lasting peace can not be established. Or speak- 
ing more generally; as long as there continues to 
exist all over the world this terrible “Army of 
Reserve” of wretched, uncultured modern bar- 
barians ready to fight for those who nourish them 
with cheap food, intoxicating liquors and intoxi- 
cating propaganda; as long as there continues 
this state of slow starvation, physical, mental and 
moral hunger of which Proudhon spoke so elo- 
quently, among vast strata of population, it is 
as reasonable to suppose that we can eliminate 
war by solemn jural declarations, by an oratorical 
outlawry of war as to imagine that we can heal 
a cancerous tumor by the use of a sticking plaster. 


That means that a real policy of peace must be 
dynamic and not static. On the basis of the stat- 
us quo there cannot be a real peace in the world. 
It is not even desirable. Because not only does 
war kill masses of innocent people, but so does a 
bad peace as well. Who can count yearly the 
hundreds of thousands of the early youth killed 
by too strenuous labor? Who can count those hun- 
dreds of thousands killed by unsanitary condi- 
tions, by malnutrition, by tuberculosis? And who 
can count those millions the natural mental and 
moral evolution of whom is hopelessly hampered 
by an everlasting drudgery? 

These and similar considerations led me to the 
emphasis of the moral side of the peace problem. 
People who are really desirous of peace must at 
last understand that real peace means simply 
Justice. To eliminate civil or foreign war we 
must create a new society, a Society among 
equals, at least potentially equals. Give equal 
opportunities to equal energies (of course to mor- 
ally justified energies), that is the simple truth 
by the following of which we can avoid armed 
conflicts, both internal and external in the long 
run. Only from this point of view can we study 
the ways and means of a really constructive 
pacifism. Instead of a purely jural or declama- 
tory pacifism we must try to establish the possi- 
bility of development and self-expression for all 
nationalities and nations and to eliminate all in- 
stitutions which involve economic and moral ex- 
ploitation. We must foster true world minded- 
ness not by the domination of monopolistic or 
oligarchical interests over the weaker groups but 
by the spontaneous cooperation of human socie- 
ties tending towards a potential equality. To de- 
velop a real democracy, a democracy which 
means, according to the wonderful expression of 
Laski, an aristocracy by delegation; to heighten 
the economic and intellectual level of the masses; 
to eliminate the obstacles to Free Trade; to guar- 
antee national autonomy even for the smallest 
national minority ; to educate the colonies towards 
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freedom and independence; to organize the public 
opinion of the world on the basis of fair and 
reliable information (and not on the basis of the 
diplomatic intrigues of the various governments 
and diplomacies as the present League of Nations 
does) ; to exchange the best products of all the 
nations on the basis of equivalence . . . that is 
the royal road to Peace, that is, to the final elimin- 
ation of unchecked national sovereignties without 
which pacifism will always remain a naive politi- 
cal alchemy. 

I think that only guided by that new science of 
Peace Politics which would face the problems 
from every angle, without a childish optimism 
but at the same time without an hysterical fear, 
distrusting all cheap formulas and hypocritical 
boosting with manifestly inadequate means, 
acutely discriminating between the roots of war 
and cautiously constructing step by. step the 
bridges between the various nations, can a new 
generation be raised which will be a victim 
neither of saber-rattling generals nor of naive 
pacifistic orators. In order to establish such a 
science we must abandon recipes of the quacks of 
a verbal pacifism and return to the great scien- 
tific inheritance of Dante, Hugo Grotius, Rous- 
seau, Bentham, Adam Smith and above all to the 
genius of Immanuel Kant who, a hundred and 
thirty years ago, saw more clearly and compre- 
hensively the problems of peace and war than all 
those who in our own day travel, declaim or 
preach for the elimination of armed conflicts. 


Editorial Note 

In the light of the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Teapot Dome suit the most charitable thing we can say 
of the professional patricts is that they lack sound judg- 
ment. These energetic people who spend their lives 
shouting “Red” at the tops of their voices at everyone 
who proposes a change have at last been lifted sky-high 
by their own petard. Some time ago Mr. Fred Marvin, 
who is responsible for nine-tenths of the irresponsible 
enemy-within-our-gates gossip that is flooding the coun- 
try, wrote an article for the Army and Navy Journal 
charging that the attacks upon Doheny and Sinclair in 
connection with the Teapot Dome oil leases were inspired 
by agents of the Soviet Government at Moscow. The 
New York Commercial, organ of Tory business interests, 
declared in an editorial dated November 26, 1926, that 
back of the move to discredit all who had a hand in 
leasing the oil reserves was a group of Pacifists and 
Internationalists. Doheny was said to be “clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” His attackers had fallen, according to 
this astute publication, for the “vicious propaganda of 
the Internationalists, or shall we call them Communists?” 

It is interesting to turn from these confident assertions 
to the Supreme Court’s decision in the suit to restore 
ownership of the Wyoming Teapot Dome oil field to the 
United States Government. This most august and con- 
servative body decided that “the tanks, pipe line, and 
their improvements put on the reserve for the purpose of 
taking away its products were not authorized by Con- 
gress. The lease and supplemental agreement were 
fraudulently made to circumvent the law and defeat 
public policy.” The decision was unanimous and was 
written by one of the Supreme Court’s most conservative 
members, an appointee of President Harding. 

Think fast, Mr. Marvin, think fast. 
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You’re in the Army Now! 


By R. O. T. C. STUDENT 


The anonymous author of this article declares 
the instances cited are authentic. He is a student 
at a mid-western university, has taken military 
training, and asks that his name be kept secret 
because he cannot afford the luxury of martyr- 
dom and expulsion. 


T IS the first day of Military Science and Tac- 

tics in front of a class-room of a certain middle- 
western university. The Sergeant, a highly-edu- 
cated gentleman from the poolrooms of Boston, 
lines up the recruits on the rickety porch of the 
barracks. The raw material stands around and 
wonders what it’s all about. As the Sergeant 
moves up in front, he trips over one of his wrap 
leggings which has become loose. Several cadets 
guffaw. “Ten demerits,” he announces sharply, 
“God damn that legging, anyhow!” 

The students wander into the class-room. Then 
he passes out slips of paper and requests the 
names to be written down. He attempts to col- 
lect them alphabetically, according to General 
Orders No. A3456Q, but, unfortunately he can’t 
get past “L”’; (you see, they don’t reach “M” until 
the eighth grade in Boston), so he has to let the 
students assort them. 

The lecture begins, on the noble and ancient 
art of scientific extermination of species. “We 
are a peaceful nation,” he begins, ‘and we don’t 
want war. Military training is for protection and 
defense, not for conquest.” (General Orders No. 
x9999J requires him to know this speech by 
heart.) “Now, what is the ultimate object of 
military training?” he asks. A naive student 
raises his hand. 

“Protection and defense,” he answers. The 
Sergeant glowers. Another man who flunked 
last year because his tie was not the correct shade 
of black, raises his hand. 

“The aim of military training is to win wars,” 
he says. The Sergeant scratches his head doubt- 
fully. Finally he answers no. After a vain effort 
to get his answer, he opens a book and reads: 

“The ultimate object of military training is 
success in battle.” 

“Well, that’s what I said,” claims the second 
student. 

“You said to win wars,” answers the Sergeant, 
“and that’s wrong! The book says success in bat- 
tle.” He closes the book. “By the way, ten de- 
merits for speaking out of turn... .” 

After several weeks of this dignified addition 
to a college education, the uniforms arrive. John- 
nie Jones, from Crossroads, Ohio, appears in class 
without a uniform. The Sergeant looks him over 
witheringly, marks down twenty demerits, and 
then asks the reason. Johnnie falters and hesi- 
tates and finally blurts out that he is working his 


way through school and can’t afford to deposit 
thirty dollars for a uniform. Scorn and disbelief 
are in the Sergeant’s face, and he marks down 
twenty more demerits. Johnnie Jones carries his 
burden to the Colonel’s office, where he waits 
forty-five minutes until the Colonel finishes a hot 
poker game with the staff. The Colonel pulls out a 
black cigar (Gen. O. No. 17, “No smoking in the 
barracks’), and puffs away. After hearing the 
case, he tells the young man to stay out of school 
for a year and go to work, since military train- 
ing is required to get a degree. The President 
of the University also declines to interfere, claim- 
ing that the Military Department does not come 
under the jurisdiction of the President of the 
University. Peculiarly enough, traffic rules, 
and socialistic professors, and possession of booze 
by students, and regulation of coeds’ hours, do.... 

Well time flies for a while, and discontent 
begins to show. A student anti-compulsory mili- 
tary training society is formed. It seems that 
there is one sensible and fair-minded officer in 
the Military Department, and he is asked to ad- 
dress the students. He does so, and denounces 
the compulsory feature. The very next day, the 
Colonel takes his little gun away and tells him 
he can’t play in the Colonel’s yard any more. The 
unhappy officer, who is disgraced because of his 
pursuit of his constitutional rights to free speech, 
demands a hearing. So a court-martial is ar- 
ranged. A sheep is tried for bleating before 
wolves. The upshot of it all is that he loses his 
army commission and the Military Department 
suppresses comment. For instance, one radical 
campus publication fails to appear; it had carried 
a justification of the officer the month before. The 
Liberal Club is refused a meeting-place in a 
University Building; it meets in a Presbyterian 
Church. O tempora, o mores, once we used to go 
to the University for free speech; now we have 
to go to a Church.... 

A group of students meet on the campus. 

“Where are you going, Joe?” 

“Over to my class in Obscenity 401.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Say, didn’t you ever take military?” 

“Sure!” 

“Didn’t you ever have Sergeant Jackass for 
drill?” 

“No, I had Sergeant Harebrain.” 

“Well, our Sarge tells the rarest stories you 
ever heard. Better than our Delta Gamma bull 
session. Here’s one he tells of a cockeyed sales- 
man who knocked on the door of a farm-house 
at night... .” 

Willie is a sixteen-year old youth just out of 
high-school. He was the youngest graduate in 
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his class last June. He weighs about a hundred 
pounds and stands knee-high to a Ford hub-cap. 
He petitions the Military Department to relieve 
him from training. The Colonel’s office examines 
Willie’s physical examination results and finds 
him normal, for his size. Of course he’s normal. 
He would have had to have tetanus or leprosy to 
have been declared subnormal. So the office ac- 
cuses him of trying to evade military training 
and cautions him against insubordinaton. That 
word has various meanings. In this case it means 
thinking differently from the Colonel. In other 
words, when a young man of legal residence and 
requirements enters the University he is pro- 
scripted for a term of two years in the Army. 
And one hundred-pound Willie carries for four 
hours a week, a weighty Winchester rifle, and a 
five-pound bayonet and belt around his middle. 

Jimmy is a transfer from another university. 
He never had military before, because it wasn’t 
compulsory where he came from. So he must 
take it in his junior and senior years. Jimmy 
doesn’t mind it much—he breezes along in easy 
style until the last term of his senior year. Here, 
conflict arises. He is carrying a number of short 
courses, taking up most of his available hours, 
as well as some research courses entailing outside 
time. At least, he has no time to take military, 
and petitions to that effect. ...If he cuts out one 
of his regular courses he cannot graduate. And, 
if he cuts out military, he is not eligible for a 
degree. They’ve got him by the ears—and one of 
them has to come off. The epilogue to his tale is 
that he had to waste three months to take the 
conflicting course, which kept him paying room 
and board and upkeep for three hours of credit. .. 

Meanwhile, the martial equipage of the campus 
flourishes. Charlie has an uncle who used to 
shoot crap with the Sergeant, so Charlie becomes 
a student corporal. It is his duty to report ab- 
sentees from his squad. A couple of Charlie’s 
fraternity brothers are in his squad, and a rotat- 
ing system of cuts is evolved. One fellow stays 
away each time, and the Sergeant, having car- 
ried out his details, does not notice the gap in 
number three, rear rank. The Sergeant knows 
that the military system is perfect; when it is 
properly carried out, there can be no flaws... 
And by this time of the year, freshmen have 
learned various ways of evading conscription. 
Athletes fare easiest. The Sergeant simply can’t 
resist the sight of a varsity sweater. And, there’s 
no use holding class the day before or the day 
after an out-of-town football game. Students 
have learned that all they have to say is that they 
followed the team and the gullible Sarge excuses 
the absences. The Military Department codper- 
ates nicely, you see, with the university athletic 
authorities. 

Then some enterprising youth enters a com- 
pany team in intramural sports. Strangely 
enough, business meetings and practices of the 
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team generally occur at some class hour—they 
simply can’t get together any other time. ... An- 
other trick is even more ingenious. The class- 
rooms are separated by Beaver Board panels. 
Shortly after the roll is called, this youth care- 
fully opens the panel and escapes from the back 
of the room. Sometimes, he doesn’t even bother 
to come in, but simply yells, “Here,” from behind 
the panel. And the number of healthy stalwart 
lads who become ill in these classes is appalling. 
You see, absence or tardiness involves demerits. 
But if one walks out after the roll is called, there 
is no penalty provided—all it takes is nerve... . 

Ernest is an orphan. He came to school with 
just enough money in his pocket to pay his fees, 
buy books, and get a room and meal ticket. Oh, 
and of course, the thirty dollars deposit on a uni- 
form. It would have been fatal to omit that. ... 
He is a conscientious, hard-working and prof- 
fearing student who makes a B, or fairly high 
scholastic average. But he must work, or get 
money somehow. Now the Military Department 
offers a bribe to gullible ones who will sign up 
for third and fourth year work. This bribe con- 
sists of a promise to pay forty cents a day for 
every day of military training. Well, two dollars 
a week looks mighty good to Ernest. It defrays 
carfare and breakfasts. So, innocently he signs 
up. But his troubles have just begun. He has 
the temerity to attend an anti-compulsory mili- 
tary meeting. The Cadet Officers Club to which 
he has to belong, hears of this and threatens him 
with expulsion. Then comes the end of the year. 
He learns that he is required to attend for six 
weeks a military camp at Camp Knox, Kentucky, 
in order to receive credit for military, and, what 
is more important, to receive his “salary.” 


Peculiarly, Ernest has to work all summer in 
order that he may go back for his last year. Be- 
sides, he is an advanced student in the College of 
Commerce, majoring in Industrial Organization, 
and he can at once shorten his courses and help 
pay his next year’s tuition by working in some 
industrial organization all summer. That is, he 
will receive credit for his practical experience, 
properly certified, and incidentally, earn enough 
to keep him for a year. Military interferes. 
He obtains a special dispensation, by the grace of 
God and the Colonel, to postpone his six weeks at 
camp until the following year. The gods are mer- 
ciful! ... But, there is a hitch in that, too. Since 
in June he will be ready to graduate, except for 
his camp credit, he must wait until the end of 
the summer term to receive his sheepskin. For, 
technically, he hasn’t yet the required credits. He 
can’t drop his military now, even if he wants to, 
in spite of the fact that this advanced course is 
presumably optional. But for ways that are dark 
and for tricks that are vain, the Military Depart- 
ment is peculiar. When one signs up for any 
part of the advanced course, one signs a contract 
for all of it. Failure to carry out the terms con- 
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tractually created, results in several things — 
failure to graduate, due to lack of credit; suspen- 
sion or expulsion from the University for insub- 
ordination; public denunciation by the Cadet Of- 
ficers Club, or Battle-Axe and Cleaver (the hon- 
orary military fraternity), or by the joint and 
several sergeants in the class-rooms, between 
dirty jokes. ... 

So Ernest is out of luck. Of course he’ll go to 
camp and lose ten precious weeks of start in 
business. Ernest is not a boy any more, and as 
an orphan, has to make his own way. And he’s 
been foolish enough to become engaged to a girl 
in his last year in school. 

Once a year some Adjutant General from 
Washington takes a little vacation to go around 
to the compulsory military schools for inspection. 
The Colonel gets his pants pressed and issues a 
general order for mobilization of the cadets. The 
Adjutant walks around the ranks. Some of the 
questions he asks the students shed great light 
on their military knowledge. He comes up to a 
quaking freshman and says, 

“Ever been hazed?” The freshman stammers 
a no. 

“Well, you ought to be!” ... Then again, 

“What do you think of the captain?” or, 

“What time is it?” It’s a huge joke, you see, to 
the Adjutant, if not to the cadet. 

Sensitive students or conscientious objectors 
suffer. One particularly temperamental person 
told me, “I go to my nine o’clock to take physi- 
ology and learn to save life; then I go to my ten 
o’clock for drill and learn how to take life!’ One 
boy who jumps at the least excitement, was com- 
pelled to participate in the sham battle, and fire 
blank cartridges with a machine gun sputtering 
at his elbow for a solid hour. A nervous break- 
down followed which kept him out of school for 
a year. 

In all fairness, we mustn’t forget to mention 
that there are students who like military. Vari- 
ous arguments are advanced. One is that the 
wearing of the uniform saves wear and tear of 
good clothes. Another is that they like to have 
instructors dumber than themselves. Still an- 
other, the coeds like to see military uniforms, and 
if you happen to win a medal, why, dating is 
easy. All good substantial military reasons... . 
Speaking of medals, some of the chests contain 
enough of them. One cadet major wears a Sharp- 
shooter’s medallion, a Prize Company Cross, a 
Distinguished Drill medal about the size of a 
Spartan shield, and a row of vari-colored stripes 
six inches long. 

These cases detailed above are actual and un- 
impeachable happenings. They are samples of 
what happened just within the knowledge of one 
average student. Heart-rending and blood-boiling 
cases might be told if the writer dared. Enough 
has been said, however, to give the outsider an 
idea of what it means to be a student soldier. 
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The Professor’s Job’ 


By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 
A Soft Job 


ONE winter day, when I was a young instruc- 
tor, I took a long walk into the country, in the 
course of which I got a ride from a farmer who 
was driving a pair of bobsleds. We talked a little, 
and on his asking what sort of work I did I told 
him I was a teacher in the University. He 
thought about this a while and then said, ‘‘Well I 
don’t blame any man for getting his living easy 
if he can do it.” 


An Art? 


TEACHING is an art and ought to be practiced 
in joy. It is joyous if one can find himself in it, 
can teach with freedom, with love of the matter, 
in a friendly spirit and without strain. 


THE situation of a professor fosters self-con- 
sciousness sometimes, no doubt, to the point of 
ridiculous egotism. It tends to the histrionic, and 
the men who win large classes usually have a 
knack of dramatizing themselves and their sub- 
ject. The student may laugh a little and say, “he 
thinks a lot of himself,” but he elects the course 
because it makes knowledge human. 


In 1897 I heard Joseph Jefferson talk on The 
Actor and His Art. He made much of what he 
called the “art of reproduction,” of acting always 
with the spontaneity one felt at first, not falling 
into routine. 

The teacher also is a dramatist, who must con- 
ceive his subject freshly for each performance, 
and he will hardly do this unless he himself sees 
something in it he never saw before. Perfunc- 
toriness is the death of any art. 


The Day’s Work 


THE life of a professor has no such freedom 
from conflict as people suppose. He has to con- 
tend with students, with colleagues, with officials, 
sometimes with parents; and with what energy 
he has left he contends with his subjects. If not 
insecure in his job he is uncertain about promc- 
tion. Courtesy prevails, but inwardly it is a 
strenuous game like another. Many are anxious, 
irritable. 


TEACHING compels you to principles. You have 
to discover what is that solid and rounded idea 
that can be tossed from mind to mind like a ball, 
fitting every one’s fingers. And the peril of it is 
that your ideas become indeed solid and rounded 
and tossable—and dead. 

WHATEVER else students do or do not get they 
will always get your attitudes—as open-minded 
or dogmatic, adventurous or conventional, con- 
fident or suspicious, self-absorbed or appreciative 
~~ *Reprinted from LIFE AND THE STUDENT, by Charles 


Horton Cooley, by permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized Publisher. 
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of their personalities. For the last they are al- 
ways grateful. 

THE function of a college teacher divides itself 
into two not inequal parts; to help half his stu- 
dents educate themselves and to hinder the other 
half from getting easy credits. 

THE crime side of life, with its suspicions, re- 
sentments and reprisals, is present in almost 
every class. 

ONE of the most depressing things I do is go 
to faculty meetings. How much more edifying are 
students than professors. 

THE true reason, no doubt is ,that I do not shine 
on these occasions. 

Formalism 

FORMALISM prevails because it is the line of 
least resistance, easy for the teacher, easy for the 
student. How comfortable for both to deal only 
with patterns and systems which all can learn 
and be answerable for at examinations. Live 
truth is the most troublesome thing in a class- 
room. 

HUMAN teaching calls for an expense of spirit 
on each individual, possible only when there are a 
few of them. The teacher is the dividend the stu- 
dent the divisor, and when there are many the 
quotient is routine. 

CERTAINLY the product, as we find it in the 
student’s mind, has much the same relation to 
knowledge as our factory furniture has to art. 
And the things thought essential to a textbook— 
impersonality, numbered and labelled paragraphs, 
an obvious style, text questions at the end of a 
chapter—are they not death? 

The Dark Ages, it seems, was a time when 
people read textbooks and thought they were lit- 
erature. 

IN educational research formalism flourishes 
as pseudo-scientific striving for precision in mat- 
ters which can be precise only as they are de- 
natured. “Let us make education an exact 
science.” 

IF you must choose it is better that students 
should not understand that fine things should be 
made coarse in the telling. Let them become 
vaguely aware of something to divine and aspire 
toward. 

It was a formidable criticism when a student 
said, “They do not know I am here.” In fact no 
teacher or official does, in most cases, become 
aware of the student as a human whole; he is 
known only by detached and artificial functions. 


Genius on the Faculty 

It is strange that we have so few men of genius 
on our faculties; we are always trying to get 
them. Of course they must have undergone the 
regular academic training (say ten years in grad- 
uate study and subordinate positions) and be 
gentlemanly, dependable, pleasant to live with, 
and not too apt to make trouble by urging eccen- 
tric ideas. 
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INSTITUTIONS and genius are in the nature of 
things antithetical, and if a man of genius is 
found living contentedly in a university it is 
peculiarly creditable to both. As a rule profes- 
sors, like successful lawyers and doctors, are 
just hard-working men of some talent. 


Between the Bells 


OGERS and Blair and Turner will take the 
later train 
Of course, and play their banjos, make the porter 
dance, 
Spill ginger ale, smoking last cigarettes and 
cheer; 
At least he’ll be unpacked. 
The winter towns dissolve in dirty snow 
Soiling our waxen Berkshires’ hasty flanks. No 
wind but cold : 
Shall ragged, weave my next term’s monochrome. 
But cheer wheels through the snap of stars above 
the Dome, 
Proximity of restless voices, fire-light and danc- 
ing shadows 
At the far end of a corridor. 
Here is the sleigh to bring him back 
Over the ribbed and glassy track, by ruined wood, 
north season’s wrack 
The whip-shot’s isolated crack (co co co rico) 
Where cries mid-afternoon’s lone cock, 
These black clouds chapping our lead hills. 
Back, dog, bay not the sulky sun in brittle air. 
Back, boy, work hard write often 
They quickly come 
Who’ll print this silence with laughter and elec- 


trie light. 

Vacant the corridors, my steps creak past the 
lintels 

Of these void saloons. Blurred echo of a closing 
door 


And evening rustles in. Pause for a glance 
Through haze of night 
Hearing waterfall, the snow fall and night 
fall 
Pausing, to rest, insidious interval. 
A caesura severing the waltz of years, 
Time apart. Always the hint of this moment 
Stirring the scent of distance; island hour, 
No memory of sleep or a dream shall resist me, 
No thought of a face or a door 
Only the prescient swell, the conscious tide 
Binding the waves upon an island shore. 
A girl darts out upon that darkening terrace, 
Cries at the sky “More snow,” shadow on shadow 
Pause for a glance; those foreign headlights far 
far far. 
Wait. No train or car can bring them to me here, 
Stillness; how miniature the plain 
And clear. Never shall conquerors be less near, 
Never a backward stare, a forward fear again. 
Lincoln Kirstein 
in The Hound and Horn (Harvard) 
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Guests of the Russian Proletstud 


T the Russian border town, Nigo- 

relye, 12 o’clock midnight. Stu- 
dents from Moscow and Minsk are 
there to receive us. The freight plat- 
form at the corner of the yard has 
been turned into a speaker’s stand. 
Short, squat, planted firmly on her 
feet, her eyes shooting fire, under the 
light of an arc lamp that struggles 
against the light in the sky, the girl 
from the Moscow Student Bureau 
welcomes us. She speaks with fervor, 
directly. It is not oratory. 


“Comrades! We welcome you to 
our country, the home of the Prole- 
tariat of the world, in the name of 
the proletarian students of the U. S. 
S.R. . . . Your coming here is a 
sign of friendship and goodwill. 


“The capitalist press has filled the 
ears of the workers and peasants of 
your country with lies about the U. S. 
S. R. . . . We are surrounded on 
all sides by enemies who are taking 
every opportunity to force us into a 
war. . The Imperialists would 
like to see the Soviet Union crushed. 
. . . But we want peace. ... If 
they are persistent and attack us 
they will find us prepared. Every 
worker and peasant will arise to de- 
fend the home of the Revolution. 


“We want peace. Our country 
is very poor. You who come from a 
rich and highly developed land will 
soon notice how primitive we are in 
many of our undertakings. But we 
are working hard to build up our 
country. . . We need friends. 
. . . Our enemies would like to see 
us perish. They will not give us the 
material aid we need. All we 
ask now is that they leave us alone. 
If we cannot get outside help we can 
build up our country with our own re- 
sources and our own engineers. 


“We will show you everything you 
wish to see. You will find much that 
is bad and open to criticism. . . . 
All that we ask is that you tell the 
truth when you return to your coun- 
try. eae ? 

“Tell the truth about everything 
you have seen. 


“Long live the American Student 
Delegation! Long live the U.S.S.R.! 
Long live the October Revolution!” 

She strikes a papyros resolutely 
against her cigarette case and lights 
up. Like many of the students of 
Russia she has studied with a gun 
in her hand. In back of her are years 
of starvation and struggle. Now she 
welcomes a student delegation from 
the greatest capitalistic country in 
the world. We are to hear the senti- 
ments of this speech re-echoed by 
students all over the Soviet Union. 

The proletarian students of the 
U. S. S. R., organized as the Prolet- 
stud, are our hosts. They give us 
excellent accommodations everywhere. 
In every city we come to they turn 


out to meet us. It is through them and 
their connections that tremendous op- 
portunities are open to us. We ar- 
range our own programs and we are 
assured of the codperation of the 
Proletstud and the whole Soviet ap- 
paratus in carrying them out. We 
have only to say, “Open Sesame,” and 
doors open in city and village. Agri- 
cultural institutes, commissars, uni- 
versities, technicums, hospitals, pris- 
ons, soviets, workers’ clubs, rest 
homes, sanitoriums, party nuclei, 
factories, power plants, museums, 
Red Army camps, private houses, vil- 
lage huts. We owe them undying 
thanks for what they have done for 
us. If not for them we could not 
have seen what we have seen. It is 
certainly no fault of theirs if we have 
not profited from our summer experi- 
ence. American students, take your 
lesson in International hospitality! 


But it is not only the soul-deep hos- 
pitality of the Russian. There is 
another aspect that is more pregnant 
and reflects deep-seated social condi- 
tions. The nature of our reception 
everywhere shows that the students 
of Russia participate, actively, con- 
structively in the life of their coun- 
try. Intimate contact with the stu- 
dent bears this out. It is a great event 
for them, the American Student Dele- 
gation to Russia. There are inter- 
national complications. Their coun- 
try is misunderstood, lied about. They 
want to set the world right. It is a 
frank and sincere handshake that 
they give. “See, look at us, we are 
not such awful creatures, are we?” 
they say with an amused twinkle in 
their eye. For they are rather 
amused and somewhat flattered that 
they have been able to set up so many 
enemies who say such awful things 
about them. It is really a sign of 
power. 


There is, then, this constructive, 
healthy participation in the national 
life. It is a conscious participation 
in the realization of a social ideal. 
The youth of Russia have their hands 
on the wheels of their land, have dug 
their heels in, and are shoving up a 
steep grade—singing lustily. It is a 
catching enthusiasm, theirs. It is no 
up-in-the-air, balloon sort of a thing 
either. It is grounded by a willing- 
ness to face concrete problems—and 
work. For most of the students of 
Russia are taking technical studies. 
Ask them why and you will find that 
it is not primarily out of any inherent 
love for the subject, but because their 
country needs mining engineers, agri- 
cultural engineers, civil engineers, 
specialists of all sorts. If they are 
taking economics they specialize in 
one particular industry. They are 
preparing themselves to do the prac- 
tical work of the country, The presi- 
dent of the Charkoff Proletstud sums 
it up this way: 


“We need men who will not only 


know their business but will know 
their social and political duty also. 
The first thing a student must do is 
be a specialist. Second, he must per- 
form his social duty, propagate the 
ideas of socialism. You must know 
the mass you are working with. A 
good agronomist must also be a good 
social worker.” 


You can hardly realize how much 
it means to the Russian students, es- 
pecially in the provinces, to meet and 
talk with American students. They 
eye us with curiosity and there are 
as many questions in their mouths as 
there are teeth. America—the land of 
super-industrialists, of powerful ma- 
chines, of Fordized efficiency. It is 
incorporate in their ideal. We come 
from that wonder land across the sea. 
That land of action and dash where 
tremendous buildings go up without 
as much as causing a murmur of rec- 
ognition. They have great reverence 
for American greatness—the capacity 
for doing practical things. Somehow, 
I think, they do not blame the Amer- 
icans for not being more revolutionary 
than they are. We Americans are 
still reckless, playful children with an 
especially clever turn. Give us time 
and we will learn how to think. They 
point to one of their largest iron- 
works and say, 


“You have better ones in America, 
don’t you?” Where practical affairs 
are concerned they have an inferior- 
ity complex. 


The meeting with the students 
would usually take place in their 
headquarters, which is always to be 
found ‘on the top floor of the Palace 
of Labor in any city. A room with a 
long table covered with a red cloth. 
On the walls are pictures of Lenin, 
Trotsky and Marx. The curiosity of 
the Russian student is insatiable. The 
questions asked by the students of 
Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Dnieper- 
Petrovsk, Charkoff, Perm, Tiflis, at 
their rest homes all over the country, 
have a remarkable resemblance. It 
shows their unity of interest. The 
way those questions were fired at us 
would make one believe that we were 
specialists in all phases of American 
life. Just put yourself in our boots 
and fidget in our chairs. What do 
the people of America think of Rus- 
sia? What do the American students 
think about? How many workers and 
peasants are there in American uni- 
versities? How do the workers live? 
And what would you answer to this 
one?—What would the students of 
America do if war were declared upon 
Russia? Well, we undertook to an- 
swer that for the progressive students 
of America, and let’s hope that we 
were not wrong. But the chairman 
of this meeting had some experience 
with delegations. His comment was, 


“After your return to America I 
want to be able to pick up a news- 
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paper and see that you are saying 
the same things there as you are say- 
ing here.” 


And this one: What is the social 
composition of your group? That is 
a ticklish question. One of us hit 
upon the correct answer at last. “We 
are of the bourgeois with a tendency 
towards being proletarian.” But the 
Russian students simply burst out 
laughing. 


Are the American students opposed 
to their government? Would they 
like to see it overthrown, and if so, 
what kind of a government would 
they like to see in its place? That 
certainly had us going, at least as far 
as the progressive group was con- 
cerned. That was never put to us 
before as squarely as that. Are the 
workers kept out of the universities? 
These questions would set even a hun- 
dred per cent rah-rah boy thinking, 
somewhat. 


Questions such as these are signifi- 
cant. One must remember that the 
majority of students in the U.S.S.R. 
are children of workers and peasants, 
and that 64 per cent are members of 
trade unions. Their point of view, 
their cultural atmosphere are entirely 
different from those of the American 
student. To them the terms “worker,” 
“peasant,” “imperialist,” “bourgeois,” 
“capitalist” are full of meaning and 
understanding to everybody. They 
are the terms of ordinary, everyday 
intercourse. There is nothing theo- 
retical about them, they are realities. 
In America they are bound to sound 
somewhat babyish, artificial, revolu- 
tionary, to those who are not accus- 
tomed to think in such terms. The 
Russian student would like to grasp 
the American scene in the light of 
his own conceptions. How many 
workers and peasants in our univer- 
sities? Well, who can say? 


The Russian students think collec- 
tively, socially, altruistically. People 
who know them will tell me that even 
before the revolution they were al- 
ways idealistic. The Russian student 
was fired by the will to benefit hu- 
manity. When he entered upon his 
studies it was for the ultimate salva- 
tion of the world. And now it is even 
more so. They have been given a 
slogan and a task by the revolution. 
The very conditions of their existence 
make them responsible to a social 
whole. They come from the masses. 
After passing the necessary entrance 
requirements for the university or 
higher school they are accepted ac- 
cording to the following categories: 
(1) the man who has worked with 
his hands for five years, (2) workers 
and peasants and their children, (3) 
government employees and _intelli- 
gentsia (professional men). Forty-one 
per cent of the students receive a 
stipend of about twenty-five rubles 
per month ($12.50) from the student 
organization and trade unions. They 
can live in the school dormitories 
where they pay no rent, get their 
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food cheaply at the cooperatives, get 
free transportation and great reduc- 
tions on amusements. There are no 
tuition fees. In the summer many of 
them are sent for two weeks or a 
aonth to the numerous student rest 
homes, in the Crimea, in the Cau- 
casus, in the country about the big 
cities. One of their academic require- 
ments is that they spend a certain 
amount of time working in the in- 
dustry related to their study. All 
this tends to strengthen community 
ties, to keep them rooted in the life 
of the masses. 


How easy to make friends with a 
Russian! We flew through Russia this 
summer but made direct and sincere 
contacts everywhere. You must only 
show yourself sympathetic and the 
soul of a Russian is open to you. 
The mainspring of the student soul 
is the new order. Believing firmly in 
the principles of Marxism, he finds 
himself in a constructive life based 
on these principles. The material 
poverty of his country is not depress- 
ing. They are all poor. But what 
is poverty to young men who are 
working for a cause? They have 
seen times that were much worse. 
There was a time when they lived on 
a half-pound of bread a day, and in 
better times on dish water and rot- 
ten potatoes. When they closea books 
and picked up guns to compat the 
invading armies. Their cities have 
been captured and re-captured a 
score of times in the course of war 
and counter-revolution. Now they 
have gone back to their books to pre- 
pare themselves to partake in the 
building of their country. These are 
the students of Russia today. In the 
last five years growth has been tre- 
mendous. Reconstruction is over and 
now they have embarked on a defi- 
nite period of construction. One can 
feel the whole land vibrating with 
growth. And the students of Russia 
are in the very midst of it. They 
have a future before them. No won- 
der, then, this whole-hearted living 
and giving, this concrete participa- 
tion. 


Do you want to meet a big man of 
a Russian campus? His name is 
Yasha. He is the son of a peasant. 
He is a student at the Kiev Polytech. 
He is a giant. Strength radiates 
from his open collar, from the well 
set neck, from the muscular forearm, 
from the square jaw, from the lively, 
prancing eyes. We are on the Dnie- 
per in a large motor barge. The river 
is smooth as glass. The lights of 
Kiev climb up the hills. Small specks 
. of light on the bridge, from the camp- 
fires on the opposite shore, from the 
stars. The smoke from the electric 
plant casts a shadow across the 
moon. The Russians are singing 
their favorite revolutionary songs. 
Songs that come deep, deep from the 
masses, full of power, of triumph, and 
also full of sadness. Yasha stands 
at the prow of the boat, singing into 
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the night. His voice is deep and 


clear. 


“You must excuse us for singing 
our heads off like this, Comrades. You 
may not understand these songs. But 
they mean everything to us.” 


And Yasha leads off on another. 


“Do you see that bridge? It was 
blown up by the retreating Polish 
army. I was in the fight. The land 
of the workers and peasants is in- 
vincible! Workers of the world, this 
is your home! Workers, workers of 
the world, your day of freedom is at 
hand. We are your backstay, your 
rallying point, your hope!” 


This peasant-poet must have 
fought with the same abandon with 
which he sings. 


Impressions crowd one upon an- 
other from a summer so full of ex- 
perience. I have a duty. It is a 
message inherent in my-summer’s ex- 
perience. The message is for the 
students of America, particularly the 
progressive ones. You must remem- 
ber that we were received, not as 
individuals, but as representatives of 
the progressive students of the 
United States. The Russians in re- 
ceiving us have indirectly extended 
their arms to you. The most impor- 
tant result of this trip is the bond 
of friendship we have set up between 
the students of the U. S. S. R. and 
the progressive students of the 
United States. All efforts should be 
made on our part to strengthen this 
bond and to prolong it. 

We also have a duty to the Rus- 
sian students. It is twofold. In the 
first place: everywhere was this 
phrase repeated, “When you come 
back to America tell the truth about 
what you have seen.” And we prom- 
ised. The truth as I see it, in its 
general outlines, is this: Russia is 
materially a poor country, in the 
sense that it has neither machinery 
nor capital to develop its very rich 
resources rapidly enough. To facili- 
tate its growth it must have foreign 
aid. Russia is no longer in a state 
of revolution. It is stable and grow- 
ing upon its own grounds. Friendly 
relations between the United States 
and Russia would not only help Rus- 
sia materially, but would be a tre- 
mendous step in the direction of 
peace. The progressive students of 
America should influence public opin- 
ion, and in every way possible work 
for the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

In the second place: Russian stu- 
dents have expressed their wish 
again and again, to visit the United 
States and study the agriculture, in- 
dustry and life of this country. This 
would double our bond and again in- 
crease mutual understanding. Keep 
this in mind. In the near future we 
should invite Soviet students to the 


United States. 
Sol \Auerbach 
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Wolfgang Beethoven Bunkhaus 


The Kallikak of Literature 


(A philosophical interpretation from The Vagabond) 


N every decadent, neurotic age 

such as ours a reaction sets in 
toward the soundness and animal 
health of the primitive. This mnos- 
talgie de la boure—this “homesick- 
ness for the mud’’—finds its most 
imaginative interpretation in the 
verse and drama of Wolfgang Bee- 
thoven Bunkhaus, musician and au- 
thor of those thoughtful lyrics, “A 
Rhapsody in Mud” and “Ode to a 
Torn Wrench,” and of the sociologi- 
cal plays, “Fourteen Degrees Below 
Tuesday” and “A Snake in the 
Gravy, or the Hissing Mortgage.” 

The vulgar have sneered at these 
masterpieces and called them “hog- 
gerel,” just as the vulgar of all ages 
have ridiculed a genius too great 
for their comprehension. Yet un- 
derneath the occasional incoherency 
of his jazz-ridden brain, lies a deep 
understanding and interpretation not 
only of his own period of history, 
but also of the great problems of 
universal destiny. 

The well-spring of his thought is 
a profound pessimism. Consider 
merely the titles of the Bunkhaus 
productions—the world is a_ sordid 
place of mud and of discarded 
things such as torn wrenches. “A 
Snake in the Gravy” is comparable 
to “a fly in the ointment” or “a 
spider in the dumpling”; even in 
our homely joys such as gravy lurk 
the hidden powers of malice, sym- 
bolized by the snake. “The Hissing 
Mortgage” expresses the treachery 
and venom of our vile commercial 
and legal activities, as represented 
by the mortgage. But the full cog- 
nizance of the world’s imperfection 
is shown in the title, “Fourteen De- 
grees Below Tuesday.” Every one 
acquainted with the cultus-objects 
of the Bunkhaus-Owlin clan knows 
that Tuesday is the sacred day, the 
symbol of divine consummation. No 
one of the depraved and degenerate 
jazz musicians who compose this or- 
der would begin an important pro- 
ject except upon Tuesday. Now 
fourteen degrees below Tuesday is 
the poignant recognition that the 
world falls far short of this divine 
perfection—even fourteen degrees 
below it. If it were only nine de- 
grees below Tuesday the world 
would be bearable. (For nine is the 
sacred number: compare “Nine years 
from now an unbroken door will 
swing forth and eat soup out of a 
new moon,” etc., ahd the famous 
Bunkhaus parable of the “Nine men 
in a tree who decided to spend the 
week-end in a faucet.”) 

This pessimistic theme is developed 
fully in the “Rhapsody.” Men may 
try light-heartedly to “sing like um- 
brellas”; men may deck themselves 
“with brooms in their ears”; hogs 


may blithesomely “eat buckets,” hogs 
may “scream with laughter at the 
farmer’s beard”—these are but feeble 
diversions: 


“So in this great disaster of our birth 
We can be happy and forget our 
doom”— 


Nemesis may be beguiled by such 
opiates to procrastination, but not 
for long. The inevitable, awful world 
tragedy, Ragnarok, will overtake 
both men and swine at last; in the 
end comes the Twilight of the Hogs: 


“But when it rains 

The earth, alas, is covered with mud 
Then neither men nor hogs 
Canrsing or laugh 4: 2) 
Extinction, annihilation unspeakable. 


II 


Another feature of Bunkhaus’ 
verse is his realization of the essen- 
tial absurdity and incongruity of the 
world. As a great philosopher says, 
“This world is absurdity and contin- 
gency incarnate, the oddest of possi- 
bilities masquerading momentarily as 
a fact.” It is no more irrational for 
men to “hang on grapevines, shaving 
long rows of hogs”; for a majestic 
bathtub to explode; for an unbroken 
door to “swing forth and eat soup of 
a new moon”; or for a cow to go by 
“one by one,” than it is for people to 
do any one of the senseless things 
they consider the essence of right 
conduct—to shout themselves hoarse 
over the gyrations of a bladder of 
wind in a stadium, for instance, or to 
waste their golden young days taking 
inconsequential notes from some dull 
professor. 

Since the fine perception which un- 
derlies the “Ode to a Torn Wrench” 
has been misunderstood, it may be 
well to interpret this masterpiece. The 
first three lines: 


“Nine years from now an unbroken 
door will swing forth 
And eat soup out of a new moon. 
Then there will be no more lakes or 
saxophone lessons—” 


are obviously foreshadowing’ the 
Great Insanity, when the widespread 


Rhapsody In Mud 


Men, hanging on grape-vines 
Shaving long rows of hogs 

Men, trying to sing like umbrellas 
Men, with brooms in their ears. 


Hogs, seeking far and wide 

For long lost suits of underwear 

Hogs eating buckets! ! ! 

Hogs screaming with laughter at the 
tarmer’s beard. 


But when it rains 
The earth, alas, is covered with mud 
Then neither men nor hogs 
Can sing or laugh.... 
Wolfgang Beethoven Bunkhaus 


ee 


lunacy of campus musicians causes 
the noble saxophone to be cast aside 
forever. The next line: 


“All will be in the University,” 


is a protest against Gigantism: at the 
present rate of increasing enrollment 
all the people in the country will be 
attracted into the universities, and 
hence will be exposed to the Jazz 
Plague. 

The fifth line is merely a pastoral 
interlude, showing that the animal 
creation, in its rude, primitive, 
earthly health, is unaffected by the 
degeneration of unstable humanity: 


“One by one a cow goes by.” 


In the next three lines is again fore- 
cast the cosmic tragedy, supporting 
Bertrand Russell’s view “that all the 
labors of the age, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are de- 
stined to extinction in the vast death 
of the solar system, and that the 
whole temple of Man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the 
debris of a universe of ruins”: 


“It is late and it will soon be over 
Then Tuesday is gone forever 
Into omnipotent obscurity.” 


And then the finest touch in all 
Bunkhaus’ work. The sense of’ the 
universal debacle is blotted out by 
the insistency of the immediate, petty 
suffering: 


“T have a boil.” 


Ill 


What is the solution? What is 
man to do in this dark, pitiless uni- 
verse? The great Wolfgang in his 
latest play, “Fourteen Degrees Below 
Tuesday,” has found the ethical solu- 
tion, which is led up to by fine dra- 
maturgic technique. At the end of 
the first act a muffled grunt is heard 
outside the window. Just before the 
curtain falls on the second act a 
great squealing is heard offstage. 
As the denouement of the play, at the 
end of the third act the scenery falls, 
disclosing a drove of hogs, “who 
laugh maliciously at the audience.” 

The hogs all the time have been 
watching ironically the mad turbu- 
lence of the humans who froth across 
the stage of the world, and now the 
hogs in their bruit vigor mock them. 
La nostalgie de la boue—the man 
must not forget his animal origin and 
brute kinship; the remedy for his 
civilized neurasthenia is to regain the 
health and vital rhythm of the hog; 
to rhapsodize in mud, and to let the 
Great God Porcus enter into him and 
magnify him and glorify him, before 
Tuesday is gone forever and man 
must sing his swine-song. 


Sir Polonius Panurge 
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An Old Shrew Makes Heaven 


AD: Scip, is you all ever hear 
*bout the big ’sturbance dey have 
in heaven? 

Scip: Wuh kind er ’sturbance? 
Look like dey have nuff ’sturbance 
here. Dey ain’t gone to havin’ ’stur- 
bance in heaven, is dey? 

Bruser: Tell we, Tad. 

Tad: I ain’t know for certain it 
de trute, but I heard an’ it soun’ 
kind er pamelia to me. 

Voice: Less we hear it, Ber Tad. 

Tad: Well, one time one or dem 
ole sister dead an’ slipped into heaven 
duenst a big storm. She ain’t hit de 
bottom er de stairs “fore she start 


sompen. 

Voice: How you reckon she slip 
in, Tad? 

Tad: Everything git so rough ole 


man Peter lef’ de gate wid one her 
he chillun an’ went to help Gabel 
close de windows. De wind was 
blowin, at such a rate it look like it 
were guh blow all de shutters off, an’ 
rain was comin’ so fast it was spilin’ 
de carpet. It blowed some of de an- 
gels out er de trees. Angels was mess 
up all over Heaven. Dere been so 
much feather scatter ’round it look 
like all de angels in heaven was 
moultin’. It ’stroy some er dey nes’, 
an’ little angels was layin’ all ’round 
on de ground cryin’ an’ hollerin’. A 
turn er dem been out in de garden 
playin’, some un ’em was jes larnin’ 
to fly. Some of dey wing feathers 
ain’t start to sprout yet. Most of de 
chillun out in de garden ain’t been 
ole enough to fly, dey was layin’ all 
’round under rose bush an’ tangled 
up in vine. Gabel been so busy he 
ain’t know he head from he foots. 
Part er de time he was workin’ at de 
windows wid Peter, and den he would 
quit an’ run all ’round an’ blow he 
horn for help. It look like dey never 
was guh git dem chillun back in de 
mansion. Some er de chillun flewed 
up on de window sill. Dey’d hang dere 
a little while wid dey claws an’ flop 
dey wings an’ drap back on de groun’. 

Voice: Tad, wey de Lord been? 
Ain’t He kin stop all dat? 

Tad: He been worryin’ so ‘bout 
He carpet, He forget He got other 
things to ’tend to. 

Voice: Wey Ole Sister all dis time, 
Tad? 

Tad: You axe so much question, 
you turn my min’ from Ole Sister. 
Dat storm blowed de gates open an’ 
scared dat chile of Peter’s so bad he 
run off an’ Peter ain’t find him for 
a week. An’ when he is find him he 
been in a ole shed settin’ down ’twixt 
two ole angels eatin’ spiled manna. 
He mighty nigh loss all he feather. 

Voice: Dat sho must er been a 
storm. 


(Carolina Magazine) 


Tad: It like to ruint heaven, an’ 
it spiled so much manna till de Lord 
had to put de angels on short rations. 

Bruser: Wey Ole Sister been all 
dis time? 

Tad: Well, she slipped into heven 
when dat no ’count chile of Peter’s 
lef’ de gate. She creep ’round a while 
a watchin’ everything an’ everybody. 
She kept quiet for one or two days, 
but she ain’t shet she eye an’ she 
mind been workin’. She’s_ sneak 
’round an’ watch de angels an’ it ain’t 
been long ’fore a man an’ ooman 
angel daresent to set on de stairs, or 
walk in de garden together. She gee 
agvice to Peter, she worry Mikel an’ 
she had de tall angel worried up so 
till he spend most er he time settin’ 
on de top of a barn by he self, an’ 
Gabel say he mind tangled up so he 
mighty nigh forgit how to blow he 
horn. He say he don’t reckon he 
never will git a chune out’n it again, 
an’ Peter say de Lord guin him de 
devil ’bout lefen dat gate open. .He 
say a storm kin blow heaven in half, 
but he’ll never lef’ de gate no more. 


Voice: Ole Sister! 

Tad: Dat ain’t all. Ole Sister 
had de angels, mens an’ womens, so 
’sturbed up dey was feared to go to 
roost at night. Things got so bad 
an’ Ole Sister got such a start on ’em, 
—you know dey ain’t nuse to seein’ 
nothing’ like her in heaven,—she had 
Delilah so excited she cut off Araon’s 
beard, and she got so worse she start- 
ed to carryin’ tales to de Lord on He 


son. She mighty nigh create a fuss 
’twixt ’em. 


Bruser: Dat sound jes like our 
ole sister. I always is say you can’t 
dodge ’em. I wonder wha’ kind er 


lookin’ whings she got. 

Scip: I ain’t know. I reckon dey 
is lousy jes like her mind wid ambier 
drippin’ off her bill jes like it drip 
off her tongue in dis world. 

Voice: Tad, did dey ever git rid 
on her in heaven? 

Tad: Yes, dey git rid on her. One 
day de Lord an’ He son went off on 
a piece of private business, an’ took 
Gabel and Mickel wid Him, an’ he lef’ 
de mansion in charge of de tall an- 
gel. Dey ain’t lef’~good. ’fore Ole 
Sister flewed up on de throne an’ set 
herself dere to watch. While she was 
settin dere three or four of dem rough 
angels what Ole Sister been pickin’ 
at sneaked up behind her an’ jerked 
her off de throne. She tried to holler 
an’ flutter, but it ain’t no nuse, dey 
put her in a crocus sack an’ dragged 
her to de back door of heaven an’ 
th’owed her out the door ’an’ down 
de hill an’ de last of dat old sister 
seen from heaven she was rollin’ an’ 
bouncin’ down de hill to hell where 
she b’long. She been so hard she been 
knockin’ sparks out de rocks. 

Voice: You reckon de Lord an’ He 
son schemed dat er way to git rid on 
her? 

Tap: I ain’t know. 

Scrip: It aint’ look like it safe to die 
an’ it look like it dang’ous to live. 


E. C. L. Adams 


SYMBOLS 


(University of Oklahoma Magazine) 


HROUGH the window above her 

desk in the library Marian 
watched the endless procession of 
men and girls. 

Their battered felt hats pulled 
carelessly over their eyes, their hands 
thrust deep into shapeless pockets, 
the bold, happy gleam in their eyes 
—all these were symbols to her. 

She examined her face minutely in 
the mirror which she kept hidden. 


“T’m no older than they are; and 
I’m as pretty as lots of them,” she 
thought resentfully, “but why can’t I 
be like them? Why can’t I be?” 

Then she dropped the mirror quick- 
ly into the drawer and hurried to the 
front of the room. 

A tall man with a gray tweed top 
coat pushed back, and a blue scarf 
hanging loosely about his neck, was 
leaning over the high desk. His deep 
blue eyes smiled directly into hers. 

Marian tried to answer the smile 


but she knew that she achieved only 
a polite librarian’s greeting. 

She glanced at the card which he 
had filled out. His black signature 
stood out—“‘Ed Storey.” She con- 
trasted it with the primness of her 
own “Marian Howard Gilbert.” 

“Y’m sorry, Mr.—Storey,” she looked 
at the card as if she didn’t remember 
his name—as if she didn’t—“but all 
our late fiction is checked out and we 
have a long waiting list. Perhaps 
you would like to have your name 
added?” 

“Yes, I’d like mighty well to get 
that book. I’ve heard it’s a pretty 
hot number. Have you read it?” 

“No, I haven’t.” She wondered if 
she sounded prudish. 

“Oh, it’s probably too low brow for 
you but it’s the kind of thing I like 
and I say ‘Every man to his taste.’ 
Yes sir, that’s what I believe.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Marian nodded 
brightly. 
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“And I'll tell you what I’d like to 
do—you see I want to get this little 
book as soon as I can. Now what 
would you think if I’d call you up 
every few days and ask if it were in? 
Then I wouldn’t have to come back 
so often, you see.” 

“That would be all right.” Marian 
nodded not quite so brightly. 

“T wonder if you would give me 
your name so I’d know whom to call 
for.” 

“Miss Gilbert.” 

He wrote it in a little leather- 
bound book and hurried away. 

She glanced at her watch. It was 
five o’clock—time for her to leave. 

Wearily she powdered her nose and 
slipped into her short dark coat. She 
took out the mirror again while she 
adjusted her hat. 

A few minutes later, as Marian 
turned away from a window in which 
first editions of Sterne and Smollet 
were displayed, she saw Ed Storey 
coming toward her. 

“Of course I would be looking at 
books when anyone saw me,” was her 
disgusted thought as she smiled at 
him. 

She felt her lips grow hard and 
she knew that her arms were hang- 


ing stiffly at her sides, but when she 


lifted her hands to tuck her hair 
under her little felt hat her move- 
ments were jerky and her fingers 
shook nervously. 

“Well, Miss Gilbert, you would be 
at a book store. It looks as if you’d 
get all the books you’d want when 
you stay in the library all day.” 

“Oh, books are nice old things.” 

She tried to speak flippantly but 
she was immediately aware that she 
was giving the impression that long 
familiarity with literature gave her 
the privilege of talking lightly. 

Without asking her permission he 
was walking along with her. 

“You don’t come to the library 
often, do you? I don’t remember 
having seen you before.” 

Was there something plaintive in 
her tone, she wondered. She had 
meant to show only friendly interest 
—just one busy person asking about 
another—but she was afraid that she 
sounded like a lonely person asking 
about one who was occupied in a 
whirl of gaiety. 

She caught a glimpse ‘of her reflec- 
tion in a window. How severe her 
hat looked! She had thought it was 
smart when she had bought it, but 
now it looked too plain—old-maidish 
—that was how it looked. 

And the lace-edged ruffle on her 
white blouse—what a pitiful attempt 
at frivolity. 


Why couldn’t she wear bright 
sports clothes without looking foolish, 
or tailored suits and blouses without 
looking skimped and hungry? Other 
people looked striking in these same 
things. But she—well, she looked so 
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The Triumph Of Justice 


seen PORTER, editor of The Daily 
Kansan and contributing editor of 
The New Student, may have read of 
the Alabama prosecuting attorney 
who informed his constituents that 
they might, with the law’s protection, 
defend themselves from self-appointed 
vigilantes in whatever vigorous man- 
ner they saw fit. 

However that may be, Porter, in 
an editorial of advice to the fresh- 
men, gave utterance to this bit of 
heresy: 

“The next time a _ blue-capped 
freshman resembling an animated 
sulphur match is paddled by a mem- 
ber of the council, ‘K’ club, or Sachem, 


horrible that she tried to change the 
effect. She did things like wearing 
ruffled blouses with tailored suits— 
but she would never do that again. 

She was trying to match her prim 
steps with his long strides. 

How silly her slippers looked! Why 
hadn’t she bought smart, heavy 
brogues instead of these long black 
plain affairs? She had thought that 
these showed the narrowness of her 
feet, but what did it matter if her 
feet were narrow when they looked 
as if they belonged to old ladies? 

They were passing a window which 
was filled with bright evening 
dresses. 

“Tl show him that I’m not inter- 
ested in books,” she thought. ‘I’ll 
make him see that I like clothes. But 
what will I say? I mustn’t sound 
foolish. I mustn’t let him know that 
I’ve thought about it. What will I 
say?” 

She stopped in front of a red frock. 

“What’s the matter? Foot hurt?” 

He was looking at her in concern. 

She flushed and walked on. 

In the next block was her rooming 
house. Should she ask him in? 
Would he expect it or would he know 
that no one came to see her and that 
she was lonely? Perhaps he’d ask 
to come in. 

But she knew that he wouldn’t. 
Who would come in just to listen to 
a girl talk about how cold it was, or 
what she’d read or about the cross 
man who came to the library every 
afternoon to read Greek? 

“Glad I saw you.” He had lifted 
his hat and was smiling at her. Her 
lips were quivering as she smiled 
back. She opened the door and hur- 
ried in. 

But once inside she stopped at the 
window. Through tears she watched 
her symbols fade out of sight. 


Lexie Marlin 


we hope to see him retaliate with the 
handiest weapon available, invite the 
paddler to warm region other than 
his coat-tails, and join with his fel- 
low classmen to grab the encroacher 
by the scruff of the neck and rinse 
him of his conceit in the chilly waters 
of Potter’s Lake. Then he may be 
experiencing some knocks worth yell- 
ing and fighting for.” 

Porter’s position immediately became 
as that of a Darwinian who arises 
in a backwoods Tennessee Methodist 
church to make a brief for evolution. 
The big burly men of the Kansas 
campus started out for revenge. 
Porter, warned that punishment was 
in store for him, cancelled a journey 
to Kansas City, rather than spoil the 
fun of the guardians of law and 
order. When taken captive, he adopt- 
ed a policy of non-resistance and non- 
codéperation, refused to take his choice 
of punishment, and when ordered to 
climb out of Potter’s Lake, into which 
he had been thrown, told his inquisi- 
tors that having put him in, they 
might come and take him out if they 
wished him. A satirical editorial 
followed in the next issue of The 
Kansan. 

The student council president decried 
the lawlessness and placed the blame 
for the ducking on a renegade group, 
composed mainly of athletes. A stu- 
dent whose letter of protest against 
the earlier editorial made him, ac- 
cording to his own view, an accessory 
before the fact, also denounced the 
vigilantes and compared them to the 
freshmen who refused to wear their 
caps. 

Porter announced no change in at- 
titude toward hazing and promised 
further editorial attacks on the cus- 
tom. He declared himself “‘willing to 
take punishment which he would ad- 
vocate for others,” the Kansan re- 
ported. 


AZING, so vigorously defended at 

Kansas, is rapidly falling by the 
wayside, although it is still a matter 
of controversy. It was hazing that 
resulted in a grand fight at Renssel- 
aer Polytechnic. It was hazing that 
led cadets at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute to rebel and go on strike. A 
senior student’s suspension for severe- 
ly hazing a freshman was the imme- 
diate cause. The only student revolt 
evident in the colleges so far this 
year has been concerned with the 
problem of hazing. 

On the other hand, the manly sport 
is degenerating. Amherst has swept 
aside some of the more objectionable 
tricks. The freshman girls at William 
Jewell College revolted against the 
wearing of green bonnets, and no one 
could say them nay, for they outnum- 
bered the senior police. George Wash- 
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ington University has substituted 
smokers and get-togethers for soph- 
frosh scraps. Swarthmore has ush- 
ered out, without any tears, its an- 
nual poster fight. At Haverford the 
classes live in harmony and accord. 
At Princeton the flour contest is no 
more. 

In between stand the half-way in- 
stitutions that know hazing must pass, 
so decorate the old game with a new 
name, and make paddling a just pun- 
ishment for violation of sacred rules. 

The presidents and deans in gener- 
al, fearful of parental reaction to 
broken filial bones, are doing their 
best to divert student interest to less 
dangerous pastimes. The only hitch 
is the occasional strike that meets no- 
hazing dictums. 


Intellectual Pastime 


LL great intellectuals are reputed 

to find relaxation in pastimes 
queer and quaint. Some munch pea- 
nuts, while others jump over chairs. 
Williams students find diversion in 
the popular magazines, according to 
a survey of The Record. Saturday 
Evening Post and Cosmopolitan lead, 
with the other outcasts from the 
quality group tagging along. Both 
the quality magazines and the “art” 
group are avoided by the collegians, 
who steer a safe middle course on 
writing that will wear out neither 
brains nor morals. 
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[- a cyclone had taken its course 
through the Harvard campus, it 
could not have caused more consterna- 
tion, wonderment, and gasping than 
did the recent resignation of the Har- 
vard football manager. Let to choose 
between the glory of an “H” in a task 
that is one of the most cherished in 
Cambridge, and an “A” in his studies, 
the student turned to the “A.” Har- 
vard found it hard to believe that a 
man with his hand on the glory that 
is granted but few should renounce 
his opportunity. Some of the stu- 
dents snickered and muttered some- 
thing about lack of spirit. But there 
were others who hailed the act as a 
much-needed victory for scholarship. 
The Harvard Crimson believes the 
trend is away from over-emphasis on 
extra-scholastic activities, and hails 
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HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 


No cult, no school, the good from 
all schools. Exposing healing quack- 
ery wherever found. Edited by a 
practicing physician experienced in 
health education. 


Rational Living, 
Box 2, Station M, New York. 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr. P. H., Editor. 
Six months’ trial subscription $1. 
Sample copy free. With yearly 
sub the famous book “As A Doctor 
Sees It” free, if requested. 


the resignation as a victory for the 
cause of learning. It believes that 
the manager is free from “any stigma 
of disloyalty” that would have been 
charged to him had he cast his lot 
with scholarship a few years ago. 


Hooves 


VER me, over me go the hammering hooves of the horses, 
Over my eyes and my mouth and my breast they go galloping by. 

By day and by night o’er my form go the trample and rush of their forces 
Where I lie with their hooves in my face and my face to the sky. 
Over me, over me goes the storm of the numberless legions, 
Unbitted, unbridled, and shod not with steel but with fire. 
Ah from the vastness and gloom of what wind-hunted regions 
Sweep these wild squadrons to tread me to mire! 
Over me, over me go the unheeding hooves of the horses— 
Ages on ages they trampled and trod me like wheat— 
Deep in my spirit the track of their earth-shaking courses, 
Ever my soul shall resound to their thundering beat. 


SOME ONE LIKE YOU 


OU have a friend and friends who “talk your language,” who read and profit by the same books, who rely on you 
to send or recommend, from year to year, the magazines carrying articles they need and want to read. This page is 
written that you may serve those who like you will want to read and discuss not only the material on the subject 
announced for each issue but in addition the TWO SERIES OF SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES by distinguished critics 
of contemporary life which began in the October number of THE WORLD TOMORROW. October carries Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s “Recent Gains in Religion.” The November issue features Charles Beard’s “Recent Gains in American 


Government.” 


Kenneth W. Porter 


Recent Gains in American Civilization 


Harry Emerson Fosdick Religion 
Charles A. Beard Government Journalism 
Norman Thomas Heywood Broun Stage and Screen 

International Relations Mary Austin Literature 
Dallas Lore Sharp Education Rockwell Kent Art 


Stuart Chase 
Business and Finance 
Charles S. Johnson Race Relations 
Mary Van Kleeck 
Industrial Relations 
David Starr Jordan Science 
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with Brother John, by Vida Scudder 4.50 3.50 
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with Tristram, by Edwin Arlington Robinson.... 
with Giants of the Earth : 

with America Comes of Age, by Seigfried 

with God’s Trombones, by Langston Hughes .... 
with Outlawry of War, by C. C. Morrison 

with The New Student 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 
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Foreign $2.50). 
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FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur- 
fing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR—7 Wellington Ter- 
race, Brookline, Mass. A radical peace organization, which 
holds that war is always the flouting of common sense and 
decency. It distributes literature gratis. It offers speakers 
without charge beyond their expenses. President, Charles 
F. Dole, D.D. Executive Secretary, Henry W. Pinkham. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERN- 
MENT—Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; 
and the Merit System in the Civil Service. Apply to Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League (Organized 1881), 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT”. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., is prepared to supply speakers and 
literature for meetings in New York State on subjects relat- 
ing to women in industry. No fee is charged but expenses 
of speakers must be paid. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE—A national educational fed- 
eration of cooperative societies. Information and litera- 
ture supplied. Cooperative League House, 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Devoted to the interests of women workers. 
Information and speakers available on application. 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS’ BUREAU—1243 Little Building, 
Boston, Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all cur- 
rent problems—international, social, economic—at moderate 
cost. Lists on request. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information, 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR JIS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PE- 
TITE, PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURB- 
ING, PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITE, PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL 
DIGEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 


60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 EB. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 


year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


The RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15TH STREET ALGONQUIN 3094 
“THESE TEN YEARS: 1917-27” 

Five lectures by 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
Tuesdays, 8:30 p. m.—Nov. 22 to Dec. 20 
“THE ASCENT OF MAN” 

Five lectures by 
SAMUEL C. SCHMUCKER 
Fridays, 8:30 p. m—Nov. 19 to Dec. 16 
Write for bulletin Visit our bookstore 
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This is what we'll never be! 


“The most popular magazine.” 
“America’s greatest gift to the world.” 
“A monumental work.” 

“The means of changing your whole life-” 
“Greatest book bargain of the season.” 


But this And this 


“The New Student battles continually 
on the new frontiers of higher edu- 
cation, knows no ‘sacred cows,’ and 
above all is written in a charmingly 
interesting manner. I doubt whether 
very many realize to what a great ex- 
tent it moulds public opinion in the 
colleges throughout the land.’”—Ohio 


“Whatever the individual judgment 
may be concerning your success, it 
should be universally recognized that 
your attempt to bring to a focus all 
that is significant in student opinion 
and thought is one to be sponsored.” 


Wesleyan Transcript. —Mt. Holyoke News. 


And this and this and this 


“The New Student presents eight pages of the most interesting college news imag- 
inable. Another name by which we might remember this magazine is ‘A Magazine 
of New Ideas.’ ”—Ward-Belmont Hyphen. 


“The New Student in its vivaciously edited form suggests what we might do.”— 
Intercollegian. 


“Tt’s an inspiration to better journalism, for on my own campus paper, at least, 
I’m trying to realize the urge toward more information and less rah rah.”—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


This 1s what welt always try to be 


“I regard The New Student as one of the most effective agencies now in existence 
for promoting original and independent thinking in the American student world.” 
—Harry Elmer Barnes. 


We know the way we can try even more effectively to live up to our high ambitions. The 
plan involves your consent and active participation, and concerns the subject of renewals. 
If you’re a friend of The New Student, if its pioneer work is valuable to you and well 
done, by all means tell it to us by sending that renewal promptly. And don’t forget to 
add the names of people who might bé interested. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 Broadway New York 


